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Thi^ pa per considers the place of one -ro^one 
^ - ith..- r/3tud^n*- oiii^ readinq in t ^^r^action 3 in readinq ii.st ructio-n. 
?1 ii'^nt .iininq t hat ther-^ is xn importarit function for such interactions 
In i-irniaq to rectd-> th :} pao^r 'analyzes learn.inq process in these 

in* -:r act ions- -att ent ion to ?rrors--aiid argues that in oral r'^adinq 
ihstruction^ attention to errors will function alcnq with attention 
to appropriate reading' respons-^s. An analy;sis 'of error att«=^ntion in 
^-■rmis of dir^^ct and indirect influences is* then pr-r^s-^nted, with 
o'o-'^'cific emphasis on the timinq of attention, a stronq determinant of 
selt-b-ha vio»r . and accuracy. The paper concludes with th=^ comment that 
It ro,^ pr'ly matters that ^arly and remeiiil readers havi^ on<^.-to -one* 
interactions, out it. also matters how^ these interactions are 
corMuct'^ d. /(FLI J ^ 
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ERIC . V . . , : 



The Functions' of Qpfe^to-one .O-ral Readlnn- Interactions 

/c; • 'V ' Learning to read takes place^ in two ma jor , settings in New Zealand classrooiris. 

..• ;/ Thfse^are, small groups coropoded of readers at.^^ stages (e.g. currently. 

y': I .receiving instruct ion, yith\t"he same text) ar/d, ,oral reading 'interactions between 
. , ^ and one re|(der (Kitchen, ' 1976 ; Glyan and^cNaUghton, i975). . /" 




; This latfer-one-to-one setting may have ci'uclal func tions^ iri alearning to readj 
especially fcj-r remedial instruction, Ic allows- a tcaciher t,o monitor the progresss 
of ^specific readers and ^bs^rve the acquisition o'f ajSpropriate readirfg strategies-. 
Accu.ratB observation enaule-s the teacher to assess the *competei\cies' of the reader 
and desigp instruction acaordingly, . ^ 

' ' ' ' ^ ' ■ ■ ^ ' ■ ■ ' . ^ ' 

One-to-one interactions also pzovide oppor tlinities . 'f or learning. ^ Acquiring. 

pYof iciency in reading can be seen. as. learning to accurately attend to both graphic 

^n4 contextual cues, to, integrate r^jsporiding to those cues , to bdcoifie efficient by 

using the most informative cues, and finalfly, to becoipe independent ^nd self^ 

instructing, partially through learning^^o self correcrt (Clay, 1972; 'Day, 1975; 

Doehring, 1976 ; Go£)dir.c?n, "1976 ; La Berge and Samuels, 19-74 ; 'McNaugh ton, 197S; V^nat, 

1976). This concpptiialisa.tion of reading implies that readers miist have opportunities 

to use and develop their behavjloura^ strategies in the task of contextually based 

reading. • * ' *' , 

During one-to-one interactions where* ^extended text-tased oral reading occurs, - 
a r-eader has the opportunity* to pVactice skills and strategies already learned. 
The reader can also learn«to integrate^ responding by attending to all cues 'on. the 
run . OpportXmities for .becoming more laccurate, efficient and automatic in attending 
to cues are provided andj independent self, monitored and self corrected reading can 
develop , * ^ ' . » 

• ^ ^ i 'J^ ■ ' ^ ' ■ 

As a result oJ '^eVeral studies^ it now seems obvious that one**tQ~one interactions 

V -' . . ' • ■ » ^ -• 

\ with a ^seJisitive teacher could be an optimal setting f&r learning to- put ^skills^ 

togetlier and develop prof iciency ^ cspeci ally whi^^* the usual classroom'iinstruction; has . 
failed (e.g. Glynn and McKaugfiton , 1975; McNaughton and Delquadri, 1^78). » 

In simple terns of time, reading in" these s^ettings ^)iobably markedly* "j-ncreases 
tlie opportunity ^for practice relative to the ..tfime available for individual**, respcnding 
in small group settings. The effects of practice are veil kno;>m in p^5yj:h'olo^ical^ 
research .and arc an important learning:; process variable (IMntzman, 197-6). With 
a sompiex -set of skills like contcxtunlly-based reading it is probably a Very ^ . ' 
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" significant variable. 
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\ Similarly,, in .the one-to-one" setting the reader can ^t.^jMfetitextual .cues 
' for\extcnd4S-d periods -of time, without interruption and s-o bu^^M|Pi>ntext within 
. which". to integrate use of specific graphic cues. This is mi M |M | |Rf f ipul t to . 
maintain '-id a .small groiip getting. As tending proceeds, the ^^^gS^. 'match' , 
.. fel|A^*and instruction wit,h- the pkrticular reader's skiUs. ^ ^g|| tch' between 
. . . 'jS^ruction and tl^e peculiar needs of an individual learner^ is mo^§|^f icult. to 
achieve in, a small group setting. , . . ' 

■ , • ' These -coiiiine\ts should not be taken as ,a - cQpdemnation of small gro'up settings 
• ..• * ,-.{or;reading;in9truX<icm.- .Different settings may -be important ^for learning different; , 
.'skil-ls. ■ Similafly!i\differen,t settings may become bo're important at different 
: - stages of learning. .'Yus a smal^ -group setting may be, the most functional setting for^ 
' ■ .•. discussinE..and recalli'ftg- experiencea-^nd incepts which are" relevant for^ reading a 
;-' .' text\nd inda'cing specific stragi^^iW^^^^^^^'^^xperience. methx^ds . The .argument . 
. '■ svgg^ted.her^ Is ^that so^here the) reader myst have the opportunity to put skills 
togeCiLr'and 'Actually read', and that the most e-.fficient settling, for this to pccu^ . 
:with a-maxinum of practice and 'learning 'wilUof ten T^e in 'one-to-one interactions ^ 

with a"* teacher , , V . ' 

"some- observations made during the course of a pilot study may illustrate this 
■ -point. Daily measures weyS taVen Of six-year-old low progress readers from a 

suburban Auckland classroL. The study aiir.ed, to examine the usefulness for - 
'n6rn,al 'early readers 'of a reinf orcem^tit programme which had been . developed for ' 
Junior special class children (Glynn an^ McNaughtonJ 1975).' Reading . instruction 
' ■ for the early readers took place in an open plan classroom. Was typitally ^coacSucted v 
r only in a' small group set.ting. and did not occur every day. This, made it difficult 
to collect the measures of teacher and reader behaviour v.-hicti were of interest. 

In order to gain greater experimental precision readers were removed frc« the 
classroom every 'day and read with the Senior Teacher .of Junior Clashes in^er 
■ classroom. Th>se^ral reading sessions weri. conducted -every day for about five 

•minutes. Readers read a different text each, day. No instructions were given to ,. 
' • the teacher other than to interact in h^r "usual" fashion. '.It was .planned t^at 
* af tdr repeated measures had been taken for a ' base! 11^; period the teacher would ; 
be inst"r^ted in the reinforcement pr6grau:e and,<:^anges in re,ader behaviour 
due to the reinforcement prograi.me could be ^lonitorcd. _ 

• I • ■ ■ ' ■ ' v • •■. 
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Figure 1 about here 
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fhe.nicetles of oxp^rlmcmal precision were not achieved. Major changes i-n 
rcaderB* behaviour occurred during baselines. The ' 21 baseline days shovm in Figure 
One'are the data froQ.orle of tlie jreaders. 

f 

The low progress reader .became highly accurate (above 90% words read Initially 
correcfly) ^and was 'oelf correctii^g at , a 'high' level (above A0% .errd?^-^f ' corrected 
aft.er 20 days. Checks on' observer rel d abil i ty /were taken- on seven days by a second 
observer... Observer agreeoent on errors was 8^4 and was 100% -for self corrections^ ' 



■"1) , 



■ "/ The m^j,6r change that had occurred^ for this reader was from a small groxjp Z 
' -lieadlng session to daily one-to-one rcadi-ng inlerac t io:ns with an experienc^l '• 

.Inc.feased practice and/or matched instruction may have contributed to . 
^iJD^iis change. . . ■ 

. From;c.iSual observations it would^ se^m that the reader would, have hackery, 
^ ^liLtLe ,c>pj>-ortiu.ity to respond in the L^ll group ' sett ings . The change' altered ... 
thU infrc,.quent, sj^ort duration rcsponXng to five minutes of extended, practice 
per day. . ' ^ \^ " ' ^ / ^ " ' 

. : ( ■ ■ ■• . . ■ ' 

Another ipter-est i ng observation from tMs study is that the 5.T.J.C. dixi not 
pri^isc very.'oftcn. about three times per session (less than once a minute). Kowevei 
sHe/dfd p^y vciTy careful attention to errors^ as ca^ be seep'iii the top gra.ph of 
FiQre one.. In the firat few session^ she attended to almost every error (close 
t6 1-00%)... 'The. percenl^gcs declined as the reader became more independent XsclL 
corrected) a-nd-thdii -rps^a^^ Although the teacher may have attended .to ^ost 

every error in" the' l-?st^few sessions,' because thore were so few errors reading was . 
.npt oft^n int(jr.rupt^;d (ilbc^f every 20 correct '.words compared with almost .ever^y 
other wo-rd 'in the first few. ..sessions) . ' - ' / . 
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B.. P.i*r.ensionp of -^?t r>-ntJLon_to Oral .Rcndipg ^rrorr. ' " . 

, ■ This in nt ''Observation introduces the basic conc-rn of this paper. A significaif 
feature j.joral'recKjinQ,^interaction.s is teacher attentio^^to errbr's (e . g . • Weinsrein , 
1:976). ."^It wa'^^claiiiid^ ;tbove that one-to-one irtteract-ions may ptovidq crucial " 
leaniing op^or r .p-fries . It is possible that attention, to errors may , be one of .the • 
•op.M-,-itivc t^achipc pfoce;"r;ses. This process may operate to either facilitara ' 
iBdc.pend..nt.j,.rofici^:nr reading or inViibit such learning. 




A^reecont calcu]aLed,,by formula e^M'fz of tlie two ob.^orver'fe ■^er.slon total- 
dlvidefl .by. tl.e faiVr-Qf the ^uvc»^^;. rVer ' s totals and ' mu] Lip] i cd by' 100. 



-Most aiirTlys-es .of behavioural .itlteract ions over acadiimic" skills have, emphasised 
the use and ev^ilyatlon of reinforceinent. contingencies (e.g. Lov^tt, 'Eaton, "/ • 

Kirkwood and Pclander, 1971; Staats / Sraats , Schut? arfd Wolf , "^19623". Those beiiavioura 
^roi^ramnies tftn^ have also used error 'cor j^ctlon ^i^rOcedures- have not usually . analysed 
the .usefulness 5eparately/(e .{J. Bcrncr and\ G^i^i, 1972 GIW and McNaughton , 
• 1975): ' ^ ' ^ , ' ' ^ 



Erro> attention could function^to provide^ information , that is cue certain 
^reading beliayiours to occur. ' An error^can b*Q seen as an instance of inexact "tJr " 
'inappropriate reader attention tp contextual' and/or, gra/hic cues in the text. 
Teacher attention to that error may have instructional properties which cue the 
reacler^ in how to be more accurate in attending to appropriate cues. -From tW-S 
perspective errof attention provides crucial information enabling a reader to learn 
what cues to attend to and how.. to attend to them. 

• 0 

. Error attention can also have motivational properties. There are several st;;udi< 
which indicate that under appropriate conditions atten.tioji to errors can actually 
reinforce (i.e. increase) error production (Hasazi and Hasazi, 1972^; Sajwaj and 
Knight, 1971). This could be a very real problem in remedial interactions. It 
suggests that teachers closely o'bserve tiie . outcomes of their behaviour and that 
appropriate responding, have more reinforcing consequences than inappropriate 
responding. The question of motivational properties of error attention will -not 
be dealt with further in this paper. It will be assumed in the following 
discussion that interactions are ideally designed so that attention to errors 
does not function as -a reinforcer for errprs. (i.e. increases error production). * 



The instructional or cueing function of error -attention can be. analysed in 
•greater detc^il. V.^en a teacher (or. other instructor such as a par^iprof essi onal 
parent or jiiecr etc.) attends po an error during oral reading'^ie attention has - 
direct and indirect influences- on' reading behaviours!^ Tliese influences need to 
be examined with the quest ion, does the ' error 'attention^aci.l i tat^ rapid integrated 
learning or doe^ it restrict the rcadeijs at tent ion forcing a difficult' cor.ponent 
discrimination which is not able to' be integrated with otlier skills? 



.Figure 2 about here 
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In Figure^Z indi rect^f luence ' is teroed the spat io-tenporal properties of 
ttcntion. This term rcferd^ to how information is pr(^vided. 

\ * . ' ' 

a. Timing. Attention can uccutN in^incdi^tely following an error or it 



can^e deloycd for^ varying lengths of time, 

'(A) TEXT : • The house had big 'windows • . 

READER'; : The horse had big windows, 

^attention) . .a b . ' 

Iiumerdiate (a) and Delayed attention (b) are illustrated in example (A). Given the 
substitution 'horse' for house , attention could be given immediately after 'horse' 
and before 'had', or could be delayed (for' example) until after the sentence-has 
« been completed^ ' - ' ' ... 

This indirect -influence will be examined further in a study reported belpw. 
Anticipating that study three ou4:comes of the difference between immediate 
delayed attention are obvious. Immediate attention, res tricts the opportunifcy 
^^or self correction to occur. ^ It also r^educes the availability of the post 
er^r context. Final^, it' restricts the sort of assistance the teacher can 
provide. A Conclusion from the study reported below is that if one delays attending 
to errors until the end of the sentence, readers will become moi:e proficient 
than if one attends immediately. • ' 

Pauses or no-response errors are somewhat different. With response 
(substitution) errors both the, reader and teacher have overt information to use. 
However, several different events could be happening when a i;eader paufe.es. These 
includei, less overt forms of self-correction, intensive analysis df cues, or, 
breakdouTi ^of integrated and c^ccurate responding. There probably , will be a length of 
time, different for 'different readers, which would correspond to delaying until 
the^end of a sentence. However, delay after this, time and -readers .will begiii to ^. 
lose preceeding contextual cues and' solving the'error becomes a difficult 
tJlscrimination task. Tliis is an Illustration of the importance (both to- reader;'/^ 
and teacher) of the reader actuS^iy making a response rather thaA omitting or ^{^t 
attempting a response. Conditions in interactions should be arranged so thatf 
responses a.re mqre' likely to occur. ' ^ • ^ 

b. Frequency. Attention can also vary in terms of how often o'y'Chich 

errors attention is given to. For^ettinc timing of attention for a momenti should 
all errors be attended to, and under what conditions should an error not ytof^brought 
to a readerXs-^t tent ion? One cap't accurately an-swer that qr.estion witj^out knowled 
of^art-icular readers and the texts they are reading. ,// 



1 ' ^ ^ \^ 

It is assumed that a self corrected error is not also attended to by tlie teacher. 

There are good reasons for con-siderij^g a self correction to teach a . reader siore 

than any subsequent: attention a teacher, could provide (McNaughton, 1978) . Subsequent, 

attention could even interfere with that self-instructed lemming. 



' . ; . • . ^ 6 - ^ , . 

If atteutipn tO' errors is. Intended to facilitate learning then different readers 
will need to learn different tilings .from error feedbac^k, A major concern, however, 
is that every instance of error attention will interfere to some extent With ongoing 
attention to cues and the avilability of preceeding cues (Klein,* 1976), 
Additionally, errors differ in the extent to whieh meaniirg is altered (consideiN^ 
sample B) . Given the goal of :;-jj>^;diug is to gain meaning then it may 4^e more 
important to correct somQ sorts of errors than others. 



(B) TEXT 

RhLADER 1 
FvEADER 2 
READER 3 



The mouse ran into tlie liouse. 

llie house ran into the liouse. 

The mouse rat ii)to'the house. 

The mouse ran into the home. 



But while some errors minimally alter meaning they also arise from indxact 
attention to graphophonic cues' and if this is not attended^^^ as an error 
then . inaccurate responding -may genegralise to similar situations. Ir7the long, • 
term meaning may be interfere^ with because incorrect attention has Been ^ver- 
1 earned , 
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• More proficient readers can become more a<;curate just given extra reading v. 
practice without -any error attention (McNaughton and D^lquadri, 1978). put even 
with these readers learning effects of extra practice (no attention to any eri^r) 
are inconsistent and not as strong a^ those resulting from error at^ntion. 
Alternatively several studies of oral reading interacti,ons which have programmed 
attention to every error have been very successful (McNaughton and Delquadri, 1978*).' 

'It would seem tliQt most errors which are not self corrected should be 
attended to. It is of - course imporfant to .alt el- such factors as texts and 
discus.sion around texts so th^t readers do not- make many errors anyway, (the 
data in Figure 1 also say something abput the 'instructional nece^s-ity for providing 
appropriate texts). If too many errors occur the disruption of meaning via the 
error, and the interference witH rea4er attention to cues via the teacher, prcdu'ce 
a situation of inefficient dysfunctional word-by-word decoding. 

■ ■ ■ L ' ' • . i ' 

But if more than one error in ten is occurring it pay be important not to 
always attend to the errors which minimally change meanings In this V7ay appropriate \ 
contextual cues 'are allowed to build up witliout intei^f erence by ei/ror attention'^ 
With this build up other crrors^'h i cli do alter meaning will be more easily 
observed by the reader' (a behaviour necessary to self correction) and vOLll be 
better able to be corrected. ^ 

(• .... 
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It is lntercs^i^(g\o note'in Figure 1 that as the reader, bec'an^e more 
accurate the teacher becan not to attend to s6n.e errors (a^eduction percent ' 
of errors attended to). Other data fron, a study 'of learning disabled t.-elve year 
olds showed a similar occurrence^ As^read^ers bec..e .ore accurate t^heir teacher 
attended to fewer of the errors that were made. ■ ' . ' 

To add to.-these data one researcher has found, low progress first ^ear readers . 
received greater amounts of attention to errors than high, progress readers. ' 
Thus increased error atter^ion- was associated with lov:er progress. The differences 
between high and low prtT^fress readers increased over the five months of o^ervation 
(Wexnstein, 1976). Tl,is finding could also illustrate th. operation of i;.-ediate' 
attention and other dimensions of error attention'in addition to frequency alone 
Nevertheless it does indicate that there may be inappropriate outcomes of high .- 
frequencies of error attention. 



Cunningham (1976) has shown that teachers are much more likely to correct bla^k 
dialect-specific errors that minimally change meaning than non dialect-specif /c • 
errors which minimally d.ange n.aning. Tl,is suggests expectation and attitudes 
of teachcjrs may influence.- what errors they attend to. Low ^r^ogress readers 
receiving greater amounts of error attention may be being restricted in developing 
indcpendenti reading. Enforced instructional\ dep'endence onay occur when no encourago- 
.ment/support is given (by not attending) to .substitutions which are contextuall. 
appropriate and the reader cannot build up Jusuable contextual cues. 



c. DJ^atipn 
attention tjjkes. 



Duration refers*\o how long an instance of err'^r 



(c) 
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TEXT 
READER 
(attention) 
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The mouse ran into the house. 
Tlie house ' * ' 

"No.,^that's not right, would it be hocse?,/. 
lobk at the first letter.,. it couldn't possibly be 
h^::^ecause house is the ]ast word. ..'you read it iti t} 
last , sentence . 

/u. inappropriate duraticin is sbo.-n,.^ example (C) . If the objective in oral reading 
interactions is to malntkin at^tention to contextual cues so that meaning is gained,- 
and if error attention d to efficiently instruct a reader to attend more 'accurately 
to a cue and^.rate tljat skill wiy,. attention to o^her cUes. then, the shorter 
Ui^ o duratiolT tlie better, 

arc'^c2^!^'""-'" - «=«-i;i-o„\^„d ,,.cl,„adri (1978, bu.'.he L .ere...... .„ 



n 



I There shoulU be just <^t>ough infoi;mation matched with what the reader needs to 
• learn to strengthen the -inexact or redirect inappropriate attention -to cues. 

If the reader does not correct .ver>' soon after, the ajVe'ntion" has been • ' 
provided ih^n the teacher has probably not provided appropriate ^suable inf orr^ation , 
Continued attention in the" /orm of questions "reduces both ;t'he' I'ikelihoo.B that the ' 
error will be corrected easily and the likelihood, that thfe. resulting learning • 
will be usefully integrated with other skills. A rule ^aapjted in sorpe studies 
has. been to use no inore than three simple prompts (que^tSs or instructions) 
and if a correctio n, does ^ ot occur then provide the correct word and get reading ' 
going again (Glynn and McNaughton, 1975).. ' 

d. Change sequences. A. final indirect^f orra of influence is change 

in the timing, frequency and duraUon of error attention: Changes such as those \ 
from i.r^diate.to delayed timing,, from no errors attended to, to most errors 
atttnided to; and long to short durations should set the occasion for greater .learning. 
An ex:Knple in Figure 1 is the change from very high percentages of error attention 
to lower and more varia[)le percentages. . - ' 

9 

I 

, Direct influenW by attention tp errors occurs ±si what information is provided. 

An^ount of information. . This dimension is similar to duration. 
Example (c) above illustrates how attention to an error can provide different anounts 
of information. ■ At one extf^fc^there are statements like "no" and "that 's " wrong" . • 
Very Jittlc learning is possible from the minimal inform.ation provided (e.g. Egsland, 
1975^. ine other extreme Is shqwn in Example (c)'. It is possible to have b^ 
. too little and_ tcTo much information. Tne reader should be FroyiLd with the , ' 

appropriate -information to learn to attend more accurately. That\ information 
should be in the most economical package possible so that con tc^xtually-based^ ~\ 
reading can continue. Many different sorts of prompts will confUse learn4.ng. /^ 

^- Type. Two types of "Information can be provided . irrompts are 

questions or instructions for'how to respond correctly. The second typZ models,*" 
give direct information for what the correct response is. Both types "are shown 
in exariple D. " 

^ (D) TEXT : The mouse lived in- a hole 

READER : The horse lived in a hole > • ' 




( "Look* at ahe first letter^'. 
PRO:>[PTS ( "k-hat does or; say?' 

(attention) ( %^ould a horse live in a hole? 



' 1 n 



Models 

(attention) 
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X '*Tlie. word is mouse'^ 



A model rapidly. provides a response which can be! integrated with available 
context.. Prompts will place greater demands on lender attention rhan a model. 
But a prompt, if matched with. a reader's ieamini needs and emphasising i:»portant 
cues for learning to read, will provide more usea\>le information about how ta 
respond on future occasions with different words. 

Models are more appropriate to use (l)>..hen r|>.aders do not have the text wbrd- 
in their oral language repertoire. (2) when reader^. are not able to use contextual 
or graphophonic cues associated with the text word Ito scTlve it', and. (3) when 
^reader, are not able to quickly use information froib prompts. This can happen ' 
for example with interest .words, mul t i-syll abi c . wo ^ds : and unfamiliar words. 
Tlu.s. models ofteumay b'e more appropriate with weaker or younger readers. ^ 

Models appear to be a pervasive feature of early Yeading instruction (Forester 
1973) and often have been used in successful rcLdial programj.es (e.g.. Knight, 
Hasazi and McNeil 1971; La Forg3, Pree and Hasazi . 1975). In one study of 
twelve year old learning disab] ed ' headers a modelling procedure was com,pared v;ith 
a prcmpting proc^^dure, The prompting procedure was more effective with the ,«ore 
proficient reader and the modelling procedure was more effective with the less ' 
proficient reader (McNaughton and Delquadri, 1978). " • ' . ' ^" 7 



Level of prompt, 



Level refers to the behaviours wl^iclr are cu-ed 



or instructed by the prompt, used.^ A basic distinction can be made between graphic 
or graphophonic cues and contextual (semantic and syntactic) cues. Prompts can 
cue attention to either of these cue sources in the textual . array . ' 

(E) 



^EXT 



READER 
^PROMPTS I 
(attention) 



The cat ran into the liouse 
Tlie can' ran into, the house 
( "Look at the last letter' 
( "Sound it-tjut" 
( "Is that n ?" 
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PROMPTS II : ( -Woufd.Jihat make .^nse?" ' 

(attention) ''( "Start froi, the beginning again and see if its can" 
^ (-"^lo was runnin^^ au^y?*-. ♦ . ' , * 

■These t^wo levels" are shown in example (E) . Prompts at level I are Intended to 

• • ■ • . ir • 
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instruct attended to use of graphic c\ies and those of/level II' are intended 

^ * ■ 

to instruct attdntion to and use of con^^extual cues* , * * 

' Readers learn to use both cue sources accurately and efficiently (Clay, 1972; 
Doehring, 1976). Bferly in the acquisition seque^iqe, especially in New Zealand, /the 
reader relies on contextual cues to overcome limitations on automatic processing 
< 6f complex visual stimuli. Effectiveness is dependent oi; the match between .the 
readers spGcif^ic skills which - determines' what needs to be learned, and the* 
infornation provided by jlhe prompt. Even given complete description of a readers * 
K capabilities what needs to be learned is not obvious. It depends- on' the .general 
goals of the re^Kling programme (cf. iBarr, 1974,) and knowledge of how different 
sets of readiiTg skills are most usefully and ef^icientYy acquired.. 

Continued o-ver emphasis on one cue source will' lead to problems: Generally 
'prompts for use of contextual cues- can also set the occasion for learning a^bout 
graphic cues. But prompts for ^graphic cues restrict attention primarily to tfat ' 
cue source (Klein, 19 76 , , Schvanaveldt , Ackerman ^d Semlear ; 1977, Wittr(i£:k, Marks 
and Doctorow^ 1.975). However it doesn't make any instructional sense to prompt for 
context with a contextually appropriate substitution (e.g. *"Dad" for Tather*') . Thus 
.prompts to attend to specific graphic cues should be used when errpr^.^are 
contextually appropriate if such attention to the error is . appropriate'. Continued 
over emphcisis on graphic cues will tend to limit atfention to contextual cues 
especial^y^ with weaker readers. \ 

h. ' C\y^ge sequence^ and cpnsistenc^' . In the last p^'agraph it was 
clailfried that inflexible continued prompting may interfere with acqui-sition of 
proficiency. This, suggests that as a reader acquires new skills the inforn:ation 
{provided should sliifr so that the match between reader *s skills and information - 
available is maintained. 



\ 

^ , Continued modelling, . or prompting of already learned skills would reduce- 
progress. Major changes in the amount or level of information, irrespective of 
ct)^ges.in reader behaviour would also be problematic^ Alternatively, to 
facilitate learning some consistency in' instructions ±\ required. Consistent 
(5 instructions to-^ttend to a partii^ular cue source keep/ the reade«^ attending to that 



source . 



i. ^ Consequent sequent. Several programmes for oral reading instruction 

have adopted a. reread procedure after an error ha? been corrected following a prompt 
Q or an imitation of a model has occurred (Fcix, 1973; MoNaughton and Delquadrj , 1978). 



In-these^p.ogra,ra.es a reread involves going, back to' ^he beginning of .he sentence'^ • 
\in Which the er-ror occurred, Rereads couid I* useful in build'ing up contextual ^ 
_ cues after an error attention episode. This would be especially impbrtant^if it 

haa taken r.o.e ti.e fo, the error t-^be corrected. , The reread also .llo'v^for . 
, the repetition ^f the corrected word^within a context. If • the cnphasia has been 
- on graphic cues then this .ay be an important instructional strategy f'o. imbedding 

• the discrimination- learning i^i a context (cf . Medin 1975> 

C. Resiat£^Jrom_^;S^tudy_Q^:^^ • , * ■ ' 

.• jj^ A study was designed to test the userulr.ess.of the framework fo:^ analysir^^ " ' . 
eff?dr attention, an^'specific predictions, ab6uf timing (McNaughton, 1978). In 
that study 6 six year old nor^nal readers had- ind ividual oral reading interactions, 
in their clfssroom. U-hcnever an error occurred a specially instructed |utor ' 
intervened either in^ediately or afte. a delay (typically the end of a sentlnce) .. ' 

• Other aspects of the error attention, such as the information provided and the ) 

duration were kept constant. The tutor used a small amount of nondescript praisei 

to maintain. reading^ The children read a different book each day b/infe the bcpk 

that had been introduced to the whole class in the previous day. Every second 

day ^the children read a second completely unfamiliar book to the tutor. No error 
. attention occurred on this book. 

V 

This second book was used as a .transfer test of " the continuing effects cf 
immediate or delayed attention to errors. It also provided un.mbigoous measures ' 
of changes in self correction behaviour on accuracy. In the non-tutored texts 
there were no direct effects due to information provided by error attention. Finally, 
It provided a more sensitive measyre of effects because the texts were completely 
.mfnmiliar. Reliability of observations based on interobserver agreement data 
was acceptable. Immediate and Delayed phases alternated across time so that readers 
received seven or eight. days under one condition and then seven or eight under the othe 
All readers received two phases of each condition." ^ 

Wdiate versus delayed attention during tutSred "reading will necossarilf 
restrict the opportunity to self correct. The tutors intervened before 5. seconds 
had elapsed or before the next word was read. The results showed that this 
restriction of opportunity occurred. U'hat is interesting in the data however is that 
when given the opportunity- under the delayed attention all the readers produced .ore 
self corrections. They self corrected more than 4 out of 10 errors when attention 
was delayed compared with less than 2 out\f 30 errors under immediate attention. ' - 
, There was no direct instruction tc^ self correct or. extrinsic reinforcement for 
4f correction. This effect is like m.anipulating a setting condition such as the 



fablli^arity of books to guaranbee use. of cpntextual cues (Schvanaveldt , Ackernan 
and Seinle'ar, 1977). Self -correction appears to be a behaviour which is liJcely 
to occur given suppurative conditions for atteation to content and typically xnay 
not depe.mil on direct forms of instruction. 

The teachet had chosen' texte at an appropriate level and introduced then very 
effectively. The children readjfthe texts upder ^raraediate conditions at 91% Vdrds 
read initially correctly^. .Up^er delayed attention conditions 93% of t/e words were 
read initially correctly. ^ Thus .there was some cknge in accuracy but reatlters were 
already very accurate. ' . • * ^ « 

This effect may have been due to f^he tutors immediate at;:ention to errors 
^educing the readers attention to contextual cues in two ways. Firstly, contextual ^ 
cues are reduced by repeated interruption of^the post-error . context . Reducing 
self coFrcctions also may have reduced attention to contextual cues by interfering 
with self monitoring of mismatches at the level of' appropriate meaning. 

These two influences would tend to interfere w^ith efficient generation of neap.ing 
by reducing prediction and sel$ checking. Additionally, self corrections may have* 
an instructional functiron. Observing mismatches, attending more closely to cues . 
and correcting inexact" or inappropriate attention may have a s^lf instruction 

fun-ction (McNaughton, 1978). More accurate and efficient attention could be r 

•' r 

learned during self correction. If this is correct then greater accuracy 
would also be expected under delayed conditions. This is a jzonceptualisation 
of self correction as a self instructional process. * . 

• / ■ ■ ' ' 

T\\e non-tutored text d^ta give a very similar |)icture. For four of the six 
readers the delayed conditions which applied on the text read sdve^ral minutes 
before were associated with greater percentages' of self corcected errors (on average 
one tDore error in ten-- Joeing corrected) . For one further reader the daily measures 
show immediate conditions reduced a^ general trend tqwards higher rates of self 
correction." .With one subject there was a general increase across tj,me. 

In keeping witfi accuracy duri^ng tutored .reading^ a(^curacy of non-tutored reading 
closely followed the^^elf corrections.. Five out of the six subj(Scts read /the non- 
tuto^cd texts with greater accuracy when delayed conditions allowed more s-eTf \ ^ - 

corrections and higher accuracy on the tutored texts. 

t St ■ ■ — I 

^This Is a measure o^ how accurately wards are read the firstHrlnie they are encountere 
Q It treats -Keif corrections as errors. ^ 
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(Average 89X words read initially correctly' compared with 83% words read, initially 
correct). The re'nmlning- subject slpfted consisfent increases in accuracy associated 
, ' ' '■^''^ increases in self corrections. ^ <k • 

• ^. ^ \^ data generally shew. that for all but one reader the effects of .tirnipg 

- .. were strong and transferred to a new unfamiliar text. The major implication of t^is 

result is that immediate attention to errors during oraX reading will re'duce self 
^ corrections. Tl.is effect on s^f corrections will^be aSsoc At?ed^ with decreased / ',. 

acq^aey in reading. Both effects will tend to^onerali^e t/si'tuati'ons wherfe 

ther^ is no attention to errors. The effect^ will be stronger with weaker. 

readers and, if ^ontinued-Qver time, would significantly reduce the development 

of proficient reading. 



, .A question arises conce-rning , the -^naturalistic ' occurrence of immediate ' 
versus delayed attention in oral reading interactions in ichcol'. Fully representative 
descriptive data are not /current ly„ .available . ' Data being' procesi^ed by a research • 
Project in proce^ sug.c/sts that at l^east some teachers may' of ten at^nd iniuediately 
to errors. Over , three/months , observations were made b'f teache^s^ five problem 
readers who had-^been reY^red to the Project for p,rofound. difficulties in ^reading. ' 
The data indicate the teachers , at tended .immediately to around 70% of the 1192 errors 
* which were <,b served. Teachers ranged from immedia'^h^y attending on 40% oi the 

occasior^ to 90%.'-;i^us this may be a perva.^^f^ featur\ of. our oral reading inter- ' 
actions Vith prpblen>^readers. - An unintended, effect of these interaction^.ay be 
enforced .instructional dependence by 'the p'roblem readers. This relates very clearly . 
•to data reported above concerning increasingly greate^. am^ounts of error attention' 
■being- gi^cn to low progress readers (Wienstein, 1976).. . ' 

The paper began by coniidering the place of one-to-one oral reading settings 
in reading instruction. It claimed there is a very important function for such 
-interactions an learning ta^^ead. It then analysed one ■ learning " pro'cess in these 
interactions; attention to -errors. In oral reading interactions attention to 
errors will function with attention to appropriate reading response.^ Both are 
essential components of interactions. An analysis was made of'error attention 
in terms of direct and indirect influences. One indirect dimension, the timing 
of attention, has recently been shown to be a strong determiner of self behaviour ' 
■ and accuracy. This is.one dimension that teachers should be aware of when conducting 
instruction via oral reading interactions. One final comment is in order. It not 
only matters tihat ciarly and rcmed'ial readers have o^e-to-one interactions, it also 
matters . hbw those are conducted. 
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Figure One.' Percentage^ of teacher behaviours (upper graph) 

and reader behaviours (lower graph) in daily, one-to-one 
sessions, • • 



Figure Two. Attention to oral, reading etrors analysed, into twb general 
properties and their component dimensions. 
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